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.  ^y,  Henry  Char-i. 
The  paper  question.  [second 
and  third  letter^.] 
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TIM-:  PAPEB  Ql  ESTION, 


i.  BTT  i.  i:   BftOO  N  n. 

DEAR  SIR  : — 

Hitherto,  agitation  in  reference  to  the  proposed  re|>eal  of  the 
r  duty  has  been  carried  on  through  the  public  prints, 
however,  the  course  of  operation  seems  to  be  entirely  different,  not 
an  editorial  line  in  reference  to  it  having  yet  met  my  eyes,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  brief  article  from  the  Evening  Posl,  here 
i  for  the  reason  that  always  in  the  past  it  has  been,  and  now 
i<,  my  wish  that  our  people  should  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  seeing  all  that  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
question  of  bringing  the  consumer  to  the  side  of  the  producer,  and 
thus  relieving  the  farmer  from  the  oppressive  tax  of  transportation 
to  which  he  has  so  long  been  subjected.  Had  the  Post,  and  its 
free  trade  brethren,  followed  the  example,  we  might  have  been  saved 
much  of  the  loss  and  trouble  of  the  past  four  years.  The  article 
referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

THK  PAI-KK  DUTY. — "The  duty  on  printing  paper  was,  we  sup- 
intciuleil  I iy  those  who  laid  it  to  produce  revenue  to  the  trea- 
sury.    Its  only  effect,  however,  is  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  American  manufacturers.     The  duty  is  twenty  per  cent.,  a ••• 
.-  tins  is  payulile  in  gold,  and  it  has  made  importation  ii. 
sible.     It  does  this  in  the  following  way: — 

•  The  manufacturers  of  printing  paper  here  set  their  prices  so  as 

to  leave  no  margin  of  certain  profit  to  the  importer  who  rnu>t  pay 

a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  gold,  at  the  same  time  their  profits 

e  them,  if  necessary,  to  umli-i>cll  and  drive  out  of  the  market 

with  loss  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  import 

';  inting  pa  prr  sold  for  from  nine  to  ten  cents  per  pound  before 
the  war.      It  is  sold  for  eight  cents  per  pound   in    Kuropf  at   this 
time.     Hut  in  this  country  publishers  are  forced  to  pay  for  r 
paper  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  cents.     Take  off  the  duty  and  it 
can  be  imported  for  from  se\  >  eighteen  cents   per  pound. 

ami  at  that  price  American  manufacturer*  can  still  i: 
and  sell  at  a  fuir  profit. 
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"  A  dnty  which  yields  no  revenue  is  an  absurdity.  The  present 
twenty  p^r  cent,  duty  upon  paper  is  prohibitory,  its  only  use  is  to 
take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public  and  put  it  into  the 
pockets  of  a  few  already  wealthy  manufacturers.  Even  the  govern- 
'  ment  pays  tribute,  under  present  arrangements,  to  these  capitalists 
for  the  immense  quantity  of  paper  it  uses.  The  present  Congress 
ought  to  remedy  this  wrong  by  repealing  the  duty  on  paper." 

*» 

That  what  is  here  given  as  fact  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  paper, 
artd  the  profits  of  paper-making,  is  wholly  incorrect  might  readily 
he  shown,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  annoy  yon  with  the  examination 
of  little  figures.  It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  publishers  of 
both  books  and  newspapers  that  the  makers  of  paper  should  be  so 
well  paid  as  to  enable  those  who  are  in  the  business  to  extend  their 
works,  while  stimulating  outside  capitalists  to  employ  their  means 
in  erecting  new  ones;  and  if  I  could  be  assured  that  all  were  really 
as  herein  stated,  I  should  most  heartily  rejoice  at  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  paper  consumers.  Let  it  be  clearly  showu  that  paper-mills 
can  be  securely  relied  upon  to  yield  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  we  shall  see  more  new  ones  commenced  in  the  next 
twelve  months  than  have  been  started  in  the  last  decade.  Let  the 
work  of  agitation  be  continued  and  there  will  not  be  even  a  single 
one ;  and  that,  too,  even  if  it  prove,  session  after  session  for  the 
"next  ten  years,  to  be  wholly  fruitless.  The  capitalist  will  not, 
with  his  eyes  now  fully  opened,  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Press. 
If,  then,  the  monopoly  here  complained  of  be  continued,  our  pub- 
lishing friends  will  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  it, 

It  is  complained  that  the  duty  is  prohibitory,  and  yet,  making 
allowances  for  taxes  imposed  since  1860,  the  protection  afforded 
is  less  than  ten  per  cent.  If,  at  such  a  moderate  rate,  the  foreign 
traders  of  New  York,  admirable  as  they  have  always  been  in  the 
manufacture  of  false  invoices,  cannot  import  paper,  there  can  exist 
no  shadow  even  of  cause  for  complaint.  As  it  seems  to  rne  the 
.'Post  has  proved  rather  too  much. 

What,  however,  are  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  that  and  other 
journals  ?  Do  they  at  all  savor  of  prohibition  ?  Let  us  inquire. 

Five  years  since  there  were  two  branches  of  industry  that  were 
protected  by  means  of  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  interference, 
the  production  of  negro  slaves,  and  that  of  newspapers.  The  Vir- 
ginia planter,  anxious  as  he  might  be  for  free  trade  in  iron,  could 
manufacture  his  corn  into  chattels  for  which  he  could  obtain  eight, 
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or  even  ton  times  the  price  at  which  .similar  machines  could  be  ira- 

•  1  from  abroad.     Why  \vu-  tin- ''.     Because  Congress  had 
hibited  foreign  com;  nd  thus  preserved  to  him  the  control 

of  the  domestic   market.      That   l>ranch  of  manufacture  having, 
howt  Mm1.-  aboll-linl,  there  now  remains  but  a  single  one 

that  profits  by  prohibition,  and  must,  in  all  futurfj  times,  continue 
so  to  do— that  one  InMng  the  newspaper. 

The  Fo.«t,  th  •,  the  /,.,/,,,  r,  tli*  North  American,  the 

;>f,  ami  the  Daily  .-!»/••»  /•//.-••  /•.  cannot  l»e  prodaced  abroad. 
Come  what  may — let  us  have  war  or  peace,  prosperity  or  adv* 
free  trade  or  protection — they  must  still  be  manufactured  in  New 
York,    Philadelphia,  and  Boston.     The  control  of  the  domestic 
market  is  thus  secured  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  by  a  law 
that  can  never  be  repealed ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  the  consut)-- 
supplied  with  information  at  less  cost  than  in  any  country  of  the 

<l.  So  will  it  be  with  paper  whenever  the  consumers  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  law  which  has  proved  in  their 
own  cases  so  very  true  cannot  fail  to  prove  equally  so  in  regard  to 
the  commodities  in  whose  cheap  production  they  are  so  deeply  in- 

ted. 

t  only  have  the  proprietors  of  these  and  other  journals  a 
monoply  of  the  general  market  of  the  country,  as  against  foreigners, 
but  they  have,  each  and  all,  their  shares  in  a  monoply  that  is  not 
to  be  interfered  with  even  by  the  domestic  capitalist.  To  start  a 
new  paper  in  New  York,  and  to  continue  it  long  enough  to  secure 
the  circulation  without  which  advertising  cannot  be  obtained,  i-  :i 
work  that  certainly  cannot  to-day  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  It  might  cost  much  more  than  this,  and  even  then  it 
miirht  prove  a  failure.  So  clearly  is  this  understood  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  existing  journals  now  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  danger 
from  future  interference. 

Perfectly  secure,  then,  against  both  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
petition, those  gentlemen  are  enabled  to  throw  upon  the  public  all 
of  the  burthen  of  which  they  now  so  much  complain,  the  former 
one  cent  paper  being  now  sold  for  two,  and  the  two  cent  one  for 
four — the  difference  being  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the  paper  that  is 
used.  A  pound  will  give  18  sheets  for  the  first  and  10  or  12  for  the 
second,  and  thus  the  additional  charge  is  little  less  than  twenty  cents 
In  many  cases  it  exceeds  25  cents  per  pound.  Such 
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paper  may  now,  au  I  am  informed,  readily  be  bought  for  from  20 
to  23  cents. 

Turning  next  to  advertising,  we  find  New  York  journalists  pro- 
fiting of  their  absolute  monoply  by  charging  nearly  as  much  for  the 
insertion  of  a  single  line  as  formerly  would  have  been  charged  for 
that  of  a  whole  square.  Forty  cents  per  line  is,  as  I  am  told,  the 
present  charge  of  the  Herald.  In  several  of  the  weekly  papers  it  is 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  line.  Surely  the  persons  who  make  such 
charges  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  present  trivial  duty 
upon  the  one  great  commodity  they  so  much  need. 

Secured  thus,  now  and  forever,  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  monoplies  of  the  world,  the  selling  price  of  interests  in 
these  journals  is  wonderfully  great.  Shares  in  several  of  them  can 
be  sold,  as  I  understand,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  whole,  the  purchaser  paying  in  addition  as 
much  as  may  be  considered  the  fair  value  of  an  equivalent  share^)f 
the  machinery  in  use.  Elsewhere  larger  sums  would,  as  I  under- 
stand, be  demanded,  and  when  we  should  reach  the  highest  figure  it 
would  probably  prove  to  be  little  short  of  $800,000. 

Let  this  now  be  compared  with  the  value  of  the  property  that  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  printing  paper,  and  then  determine 
which  of  the  parties  to  this  suit  it  is  that  has  most  reason  for 
complaint.  There  is  not,  as  I  am  assured,  and  as  I  believe,  a  print- 
ing paper-mill  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States  that  would  sell  for 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  buildings  and  machinery,  while 
some,  and  even  the  best  of  them,  may  be  had  this  day  at  much  less 
than  the  actual  cost,  If  the  profits  of  such  concerns  are  really  as 
large  as  they  are  described  by  the  Post  to  be,  why  do  not  the  com- 
plainants purchase  them  and  manufacture  on  their  own  account  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  the  making  of  printing  paper,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  half  century,  has  been  one  of  the  worst  paid  pur- 
suits in  which  a  man  could  be  engaged.  It  would  be  difficult,  as  I 
believe,  to  find  any  one  requiring  as  \much  intelligence  and  as  much 
capital  in  which  so  few  have  acquired  fortunes. 

On  some  recent  occasion  I  have  seen  a  statement  of  the  wonderful 
growth  in  prosperity  of  the  Post  itself,  and  unless  I  am  greatly  in 
error  in  regard  to  the  figures  therein  given,  the  mere  good-will  of 
that  paper,  which  has  cost  no  man  even  a  single  shilling,  would 
sell  for  more  than  all  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  largest 
printing  paper  mill  in  the  Union. 
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AY  hi!-'  presenting  si  beg  not  to  be  regarded  as  at  all 

>laining  of  the-  prosperity  of  journali>ts.     Tlic  more  they  pros- 
ore  shall   I  out  not  the  less  shall  I  objt 
'•oin|.!aiiiiiig  of  a  miserable  little  item  of  y  /•»'..'/<///,  while  they  are 
becoming  rich  by  help  of  AN  AIISOUTK  IMIOIIIIIITIUV  established  by 
nature  herself,  ami  not  in  any  manner  dependent  on   the  caprices  of 
<       ;ress.     The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  and  they,  as  I 
think,  may  well  afford  to  permit  the  poor  paper-makers  to  live  and 
te  their  children,  even  if  they  Ix.-  not  allowed  to  leave  behind 
them  any  fortune. 

What  is  true  of  journalists  is  almost  equally  BO  in  regard  to  the 
publishers  of  books.  In  former  times  Worcester,  Albany,  Poiitrh- 
keepsie,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  competed  with 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  this  department  of  manu- 
facture. Within  these  latter,  too,  there  was  a  competition  that 
made  it  very  dangerous  to  fix  a  book  at  too  high  a  price.  Gradu- 
ally, machinery  took  the  place  of  the  human  hand,  and  with  every 
such  improvement  the  business  of  publication  more  and  more  cen- 
tered itself  in  the  three  great  cities,  the  reading  public  profiting, 
l>y  means  of  cheap  books,  of  all  the  changes  that  were  made.  The 
bii.Miiess  grew,  and  with  that  growth  came  a  division  of  employ- 
ments; the  various  departments  of  literature  obtaining  each  their 
special  representatives.  With  every  step  in  this  direction  there 
came  a  diminution  of  competition  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  price,  the 
result  now  exhibiting  itself  in  this  fuct,  that  books  are  rapidly  attain- 
ing the  enormous  English  prices.  At  no  time,  as  I  am  informed,  ami 
as  I  believe,  have  profits  been  so  large.  If  this  is  so,  as  it  probably 
is,  surely  the  men  who  make  them  may  permit  their  slaves  to  live. 
They  muni  do  so  if  they  would  continue  to  live  themselves.  < 

\merican  paper  mills,  and  most  of  them  will  be  closed  if 
Congress  shall  sanction  the  commission  of  the  suicidal  act  that  is 
now  proposed,  and  we  shall  not  long  continue  to  hear  of  15,  20,  50, 
and  even  as  high  as  100,000  dollars  a  year  as  the  profit  realized  by 
the  |.u!)li>hers  of  a  single  magazine  or  a  single  newspaper. 

The  word  glace  has  been  used  above,  and  most  advisedly.  Our 
people  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  who  can,  and  those 
who  cannot,  maintain  direct  commerce  with  the  consumers  of  their 
icts.  The  first  constitute  the  privileged  class  vested  with 
power  to  control  at  their  discretion  the  movements  of  the  second, 
these  last  "living,  moving,  and  having  their  being"  at  the  plea- 
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sure  of  their  masters.  The  owner  of  the  railroad  fixes  for  himself 
the  terras  on  which  he  will  permit  the  coal  producer,  or  the  traveller, 
to  use  his  road  ;  and  he  adheres  to  his  contract  just  so  long  as  it 
suits  him,  and  not  an  hour  longer.  He  interprets  the  words  of  his 
charter  to  suit  himself,  well  knowing  that  he  is  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  monopoly,  and  that  he  can  set  at  defiance  all  efforts  at  resist- 
ance. It  is  through  him,  and  him  alone,  that  the  railroad  iron 
manufacturer  draws  his  support  from  the  public  at  large.  He, 
therefore,  may  meet  his  fellow  managers  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing in  secret  conclave  exactly  to  what  extent  it  may  be  safe  to 
grind  the  poor  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  coal,  and  iron  ;  but  let 
the  iron  producers  hold  a  meeting  and  at  once  a  cry  is  raised  of 
combination  to  keep  up  prices  and  thus  to  rob  the  public,  the  aid 
of  Congress  being  then  at  once  invoked  for  the  punishment  of  men 
.who  manifest  such  determination  "  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor." 

The  book  publisher  deals  directly  with  the  public,  and  he  arranges 
his  prices  to  suit  himself.  Through  him  it  is  that  the  printer  and 
the  binder  deal  with  the  world  at  large.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  middleman  builds  a  palace  in  which  to  transact 
his  business,  and  another  in  which  to  live;  while  the  poor  printer, 
or  the  yet  poorer  binder,  is  forced  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  yet 
obtains  the  means  with  which  to  educate  his  children  and  to  clothe 
himself. 

The  maker  of  writing  paper  deals,  if  he  pleases,  directly  with  the 
outside  world.  He  may  open  a  shop  when  and  where  it  suits  him, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  stationer  respects  his  rights.  He, 
therefore,  has  been  permitted  to  retain  all  the  protection  granted  to 
him  by  the  tariffs  of  '61  and  '62. 

Widely  different  is  the  condition  of  the  maker  of  printing  paper, 
for  to  enable  him  to  maintain  commerce  with  the  world,  he  must 
have  the  aid  of  the  publishers  of  books  and  newspapers.  They  are, 
therefore,  his  masters.  If  he  and  his  fellow-slaves  meet  together 
to  talk  of  their  general  interests,  there  is  charge  of  "combination." 
The  book  is  doubled  in  price,  its  publisher  thus  forcing  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  all  his  taxes,  with  the  usual  profits  thereon  to  him- 
self, he  himself,  meanwhile,  denying  the  right  of  the  paper-makers 
even  to  consult  together  on  the  propriety  of  adding  to  their  prices 
the  simple  amount  of  their  contributions  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  publisher  of  newspapers,  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 


monopoly,  cores  nothing  about  ta     '         I  i  may  complain 

>  In-  dnulilrs  m-lilcs,  or  even  i|uadruples  the  charge 
In-  well  knowintr  tint,  liki-  tin-  oollectOI  "f  railroad, 
or  steamboat  fares,  he  has  but  to  rinjr  hi-  U-ll  to  have  them 
all  "Mop  tip  to  tin-  captain's  o flirt-  and  vitli-.1'  Of  all  tlie  privi- 
leged classes  of  the  country  lu-  is  the  man  who  is  most  secure.  If 
hi-  hands  turn  out  he  calls  on  the  public  for  aid  in  his  contests  with 
thriii,  ami  forthwith,  as  has  recently  been  seen  in  Boston,  men  of 
all  classes  come  to  hi-  a-M.-tanre.  If,  however,  the  poor  paper- 
maker  be  found  seeking  to  obtain  some  small  compensation  for  a 
year  or  two  of  loss,  he  flies  to  Congress,  talks  of  "  combination 
-."  and  insists  that,  while  he  himself  enjoys  entire  and  abso- 
lute protection  iu  the  domestic  market,  his  unhappy  dependent 
shall  be  at  once  deprived  of  the  little  that  has  yet  been  left.  Fully 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges,  he  rejoices  when  the  world 
is  told  that  the  value  of  the  mere  good-will  of  his  establishment 
counts  I iy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  while  denouncing  as  a 
monopolist  the  poor  serf  who  furnishes  him  with  paper,  and  who 
would  gladly  sell  to  him  at  cost,  the  mill  in  which  it  is  accustomed 

made.     Ue  is,  however,  quite  too  wise  to  purchase. 
A  story  is  told  of  an  old  contraband  that  may  be  worth  repeat- 
ing here,  as  it  tolerably  well  illustrates  the  positions  of  the  parties. 
Corn  being  scarce  while  he  had  a  large  litter  of  pigs  to  feed,  he  was 
1  calling  on  Heaven  to  send  the  time  when  corn  should  be  at  a 
shilling  a  bushel  and  pork  at  two  shillings  a  pound.    The  irovernin^ 
class  having  now  put  up  their  own  pork  to  two  shillings,  are  most 
anxious  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  neighbor's  corn.     The  road, 
however,  in  which  they  are  travelling  leads  in  another  direction,  as 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  if  they  shall  continue  on  it  until  they  reach 

nd. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  highly  privileged  order  of 
re  is  none  that  has  more  steadily  than  the  Pttft  talked  of 
;ora ;  none  that  has  more  persistently  cracked  the  whip  <>\rr 
the  dependent  class  to  which  I  have  referred,  producers  of  fuel,  ma- 
chinery, and  pajwr — hewers  of  its  wood  and  drawers  of  its  water — 
the  men  without  whose  services  it  could  not  live  itself  for  even 
another  hour.     That  such  should  continue  to  be  the  case  now  that 
the  Government  has  become  dependent  for  '-nee  on  tin-  in- 

ternal revenue  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  I  cannot  bnt  hope 
that  at  no  distant  time  the  editors  of  this  journal  may  come  to  see 
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that  it  is  in  efficient  protection  we  are  to  find  the  true  and  only  road 
towards  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  for  man. 

Before  closing  this  letter  allow  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  the 
"following  paragraph  telegraphed  last  week,  by  the  Associated  Press 
as  I  suppose,  to  numerous  Northern  journals  : — 

"CosT  OF  PAPER. — The  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  re- 
ports to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  deficit  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  paper. 
When  the  last  appropriation  was  made,  the  contract  price  for  book 
paper  was  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Defrees's  estimate  was  upon 
that  basis.  Congress  subsequently  imposed  a  heavy  tariff  on  paper. 
Paper-makers  rushed  into  a  combination  and  raised  the  price  of 
paper  to  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  Government  is  now  paying 
from  thirty-one  to  thirty-seven  cents  per  pound  for  what  previously 
cost  eighteen  to  twenty-one  cents.  The  Treasury  is  receiving  no 
revenue  from  paper,  because  none  is  imported,  the  duty  being  pro- 
hibitory." 

Allow  me  now,  my  dear  sir,  to  ask  you  to  answer  to  yourself  if 
the  manufacture  of  statements  such  as  these  does  not  furnish  evi- 
dence of  conscious  weakness  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  written.  The  man  who  made  this  paragraph  well  knew 
that  the  rise  of  which  he  spoke  had  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  severe  drought  had,  during  several  months,  diminished  by 
one-half  the  producing  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern 
paper-mills,  but  of  this  he  has  said  not  even  a  single  word.  He 
knew,  too,  that  so  far  from  Congress  having  "imposed  a  heavy 
tariff  on  paper,"  the  last  Acts  of  that  body  relating  to  this  branch 
of  manufacture  had  been  the  increase  of  taxes  on  domestic  products, 
and  the  reduction,  by  nearly  one-half,  of  the  duties  on  foreign  ones. 
The  article  is  throughput  utterly  inaccurate,  yet  is  it  given  to  the 
world  in  the  columns  of  journals  edited  and  published  by  gentlemen 
who  would  feel  themselves  much  aggrieved  were  we,  in  regard  to 
private  matters,  to  question  their  character  for  strict  veracity.  It 
is,  however,  but  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb, 
so  well  presented  to  us  by  onr  old  friend  JEsop.  Determined  to 
crush  out  his  poor  slave  the  master  holds  him  responsible  for  all 
the  accidents  that  have,  in  the  last  few  months,  diminished  the  sup- 
ply, while  adding  to  his  own  charge  as  much  as  covers  nearly  the 
whole  coat  of  the  paper  that  is  used. 

In  presenting  these  views  of  a  great  question  lhat  has  now,  as  I 
think,  to  be  definitively  settled,  I  am  animated  by  no  feeling  of  un- 
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kindness  towards  any  of  the  interests  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.     What   I  <!<>  ii.  -ire  is  to  awaken  all  to  a  clear  >n  of 

of  their  mutual  dependence.  When  thiit  conception  shall  have 
fully  reached,  but  not  till  then,  a  settlement  of  all  the  difficulties 
may  be  made  on  terms  that  should  be  satisfactory  to  all,  and  certainly 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  people  and  the  government. 
Tin-  proclamation  of  emancipation  did  much  towards  bringing  about 
itire  extinction  of  negro  slavery  throughout  the  continent,  but 
it  \\as  not  until  the  8th  of  November  last  that  the  people  affixed  to 
it  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Republic.  The  Chicago  proclamation  of 
emancipation  for  //»»•  u-ln'lt'  slaves  of  the  North  by  means  of  effi- 
rif-nt  jirvli-ction  was  but  the  preparation  for  that  great  measure. 
The  Great  Seal  had  yet  to  be  affixed,  and  the  time  has* now  arrived 
for  doing  it. 

What  is  the  manner  in  which  this  vitally  important  result  is  to 
be  attained  I  propose  to  show  in  another  letter,  first,  however, 
noticing  the  suggestions  of  the  Post  in  reference  to  the  very  im- 
portant question  of  revenue. 

M  an  while,  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
the  sincere  regard  and  respect  with  which  I  remain, 

Yours,  faithfully, 

HENRY  C.  CARKV 

Hon.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  2<J,  1864. 


Till-   PAPEB  QUESTION, 


LETT!   U    THIRD. 

:  Sin  : — 

Among  the  characters  personated  by  the  elder  Matthews,  in  his 
admirable  monologues,  was  one  of  an  old  angler  who  was  Ut- 
terly hostile  to  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  on  the  trround 
that  steamers  "frightened  the  fish."  Nearly  akin  to  this,  in  its 
philosophy,  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Walker,  suggested  in  one  of  his 
Reports,  that  protection  was  injurious  to  the  nation,  and  for  the 
reason,  that  as  domestic  competition  grew,  prices  declined  with 
corresponding  decrease  of  importation  and  of  customs  revenue. 
In  his  eyes  the  real  saving  of  millions  by  the  people  was  no  suffi- 
cient offset  to  the  apparent  loss  of  thousands  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  loss  had  no  real  existence,  the  demand  for  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  having  always  grown  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  that  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  pins, 
needles,  knives,  and  cotton.  Following  in  the  same  direction  the 
Post,  participant  in  one  of  the  most  profitable  monopolies  of  the 
world,  assures  its  readers  that  "  a  duty  which  yields  no  revenue  is 
an  absurdity" — that  it  is  "  prohibitory" — that  "  it  takes  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  public  and  puts  it  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
wealthy  manufacturers,"  and  that  "  Congress  ought  to  remedy  the 
wrong  by  repealing  the  duty  on  paper."  Not  a  word,  however, 
does  it  say  about  that  natural  prohibition  which  secures  to  its  own 
proprietors  the  control  of  the  domestic  market  for  news,  and  gives 
to  the  mere  yowl-will  attached  to  its  name  a  money  value  greater, 
]>n>liably,  than  that  of  any  paper-mill  in  the  Union,  with  all  the 
lam],  the  buildings,  and  the  machinery  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Miiimlly,  the  duty  on  printing  paper  is  20  per  cent ;  real! 
may  perhaps  be  15,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  only  12^.  Admit 
however,  that  the  foreigner  pays  into  the  treasury  15  permit.,  lot 
us  now  compare  that  with  what  we  know  to  be  contributed  for  the 


"snpport  of  Government  by  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  thus 


enable  ourselves  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  moving  in  the 

•  tion  indicated  by  the  Post. 

\  The  latter  pays,  in  direct  tax,  three  per  cent,  of  the  market  value 
of  his  products.  This  was  paid,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  upon  more 
than  $22,000,000,  and  the  amount  received  by  the  treasury,  from 
all  descriptions  of  paper,  was  $663,447.  All  experience  shows  that 
taxes  become  more  productive  as  assessors  come  more  and  more 
to  understand  their  duties,  and  there  is  therefore  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  yield  will,  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  be  much  in- 
creased. To  this  let  us  now  add  the  tax  on  incomes,  late  three 
per  cent,  but  now  five,  to  be  paid  by  "already  wealthy  raanufac- 
facturers,"  who  would  gladly  accept,  at  the  hands  of  the  cer- 
tainly wealthy  proprietors  of  the  Post,  cost  for  all  their  works. 
Next,  add  the  taxes  on  all  the  steam,  bricks,  lumber,  and  iron  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 
Further,  add  the  amount  paid  as  duties  on  soda  ash,  bleaching 
powders,  alum,  felting,  and  other  commodities  used  in  the  manu- 
facture. Again,  let  us  add  the  tax  on  coal,  of  which  it  requires, 
even  where  water-power  is  used,  more  than  pound  for  pound  of 
paper,  and  much  more  when  steam-power  is  required.  Putting  all 

'  these  now  together  we  shall  probably  reach  ten  per  cent.,  giving  a 
sura  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars  as  the  direct  contribution  of 
this  single  branch  of  manufacture  towards  the  payment  of  our 

•  troops,  and  the  discharge  of  interest  on  our  debt.     This  large  sum 
it  is  that  the  treasury  is  required  to  relinquish  in  order  that  the 

'  Post  may,  free  of  all  such  charges,  buy  its  paper  in  Belgium, 
France,  or  England. 

The  sacrifice  thus  far  demanded  by  our  publishing  friends  would 
appear  to  be  quite  large,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  portion  of  that  which 
really  is  required.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  paper 
manufacture  is  stated  at  not  less  than  50,000.  Putting  their  wages 
at  an  average  of  only  $5  a  week,  we  have  $13,000,000.  Of  this,  in 
the  form  of  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  &c.,  there  goes  into  the 
treasury  probably  $1,000,000,  and  thus  do  we  obtain  a  total  of 
$3,000,000  that  we  most  relinquish  in  order  that  the  British  and 
Belgium  manufacturer  may  be  enabled  to  expel  from  our  mills  this 
large  and  interesting  portion  of  our  population. 

We  may  be  told,  however,  that  these  poor  people,  if  driven  from 
the  mills,  will  find  other  employment.  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
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nature  of  that  i  nt  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 

ing extract  fr»m  a  cin-iilar  issued  by  one  of  tin-  rtmrituhlu  nsv 

i  ork,  bearing  date  a  year  and  a  half  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  t  s  of  1857  : — 

44  Up  to  the  present,  the  Association  has  relieved  6,922  families,  contain- 
ing 26,896  persons,  many  of  whom  are  families  ofunrmjiloyf'  .  and 
>  -t  with  dependent  children,  who  cannot  subsist  without  aid.    As  the 
season  advances  the  destitution  will  increase.     Last  winter  it  was  thrice 
as  great  in  January  as  in  December,  and  did  not  reach  its  height  until  the 

close  of  February." 

f 

in  this  state  of  things  that  immigration  tends  to  die  away, 
ami  hrrc  we  find  another  of  those  sacrifices  that  we  must  make  in 
ortlt-r  that  our  publishing  friends  may  be  enabled  to  buytheir  neigh* 
bor's  corn  cheap  while  selling  their  own  pork  at  monopoly  pr 
What  are  tin-  c- ire u instances  under  which  immigration  grows,  and 
what  those  under  which  it  declines,  I  propose  now  to  show,  l>e- 
lieving  a  full  understanding  of  them  to  be  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  tendencies  of  the  movements  now  in  progress. 
The  first  tariff  really  protective  of  the  fartner  in  his  efforts  for  draw- 
ing the  consumer  to  his  side,  thereby  relieving  him  from  the  oppn  - 
tax  of  transportation,  and  from  the  slavery  incident  to  a  dependence 
on  foreign  markets,  was  enacted  in  the  year  1828,  and  began,  as  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  to  make  itself  in  some  degree  effective  in 
1830.  In  the  decade  prior  to  this  latter  year  the  total  immigration 
had  amounted  to  120,000,  giving  an  annual  average  of  bat  12,000. 
Protection  making  demand  for  labor  with  large  increase  of  wages, 
the  effect  soon  exhibited  itself  in  a  larger  import  of  persons  who 
had  that  commodity  to  sell,  and  the  immigration  of  1830  amounted 
to  27,000.  In  the  four  following  years  it  went  steadily  up  until, 
in  1S34,  it  had  reached  65,000. 

he  Compromise  tariff  of  1833  it  was  provided  that  protection  *j 
should  be  gradually  diminished  until,  in  1842,  the  country  should 
be  replaced  under  a  free  trade  despotism  more  complete  by  far  than 
that  which  had  existed  prior  to  1828.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
factories  and  furnaces  ceased  to  be  built,  and  the  whole  energies  of 
the  country  were  given  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  by 
means  of  which  its  products  were  to  be  enabled  to  reach  the  distant 
market  Its  credit  stood  very  high,  the  few  years  of  the  protective 

that  had  just  then  closed  having  enabled  the  government,  in 
1835,  to  pay  off  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  public  debt. 
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Loans  were  therefore  readily  negotiated  in  Europe,  and  for  a  brief 
period  there  existed  a  glare  of  prosperity  well  calculated  to  deceive 
those  who  could  not  appreciate  the  great  fact,  that  the  raising  of 
raw  products  for  distant  markets  tended  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
and  was  the  proper  work  of  the  barbarian  and  the  slave,  and  of  those 
alone. 

Three  years  only  of  the  free  trade  system  were  required  for  pro- 
ducing the  crisis  of  1837,  to  be  followed  by  the  crash  of  1839,  and 
the  almost  universal  bankruptcy  of  1841  and  1842.  During  all 
this  period  immigration  was  of  the  most  fitful  kind,  rising  as  moneys 
were  borrowed  abroad  and  roads  were  commenced  at  home,  and  fall- 
ing as  bankruptcies  grew  in  number  and  half  finished  roads  were 
left  to  go  t6  ruin  ;  but  its  annual  average,  notwithstanding  the  large 
extension  of  internal  communications,  scarcely  exceeded  the  figure 
it  had  so  rapidly  attained  in  1834,  having  been  only  67,500. 

The  two  first  years  of  the  highly  protective  tariff  of  1842,  gave 
an  average  of  81,000.  Thenceforward  immigration  grew  steadily 
until,  in  1847  and  1848,  it  reached  an  average  of  234,000,  having 
thus  almost  trebled  in  that  brief  period.  The  effects  of  the  free 
trade  tariff  of  1846  were  just  then  beginning  to  be  felt,  Mines 
thenceforward  ceased  to  be  opened,  and  mills  and  furnaces  ceased  to 
be  built.  Labor  was  everywhere  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  im- 
migration must  rapidly  have  declined  had  not  the  discovery  of  Cali- 
fornian  gold  opened  up  a  new  branch  of  industry,  calculated  to 
operate  largely  on  the  minds  of  the  miners  and  laborers  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  gold  received  at  the  United  States  Mint  for  coinage,  in  1849, 
amounted  to  $9,000,000,  or  more  than  had  been  received  from  all 
the  world  in  the  six  years  from  1837-42.  In  1850  it  reached 
$32,000,000,  and  in  the  following  year  it  rose  to  $62,000,000.  Im- 
migration grew  therefore  rapidly,  giving  for  the  four  years  succeed- 
ing 1850  the  following  figures  : — 

1851  .  .  .  408,000         1853  .  .  .  401,000 

1852  .  .  .   397,000         1854  .  .  .  460,000 

Up  to  that  time  gold  washing  had  been  very  profitable,  but  thence- 
forward it  became  from  year  to  year  more  clearly  obvious  that  a 
continuance  of  the  gold  supply  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  means 
tending  to  render  the  laborer  a  mere  machine  to  be  used  by  the 
capitalist.  The  demand  for  men  for  California  was  therefore  at  an 
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mil.  \\liilr  that  for  the  Atlantic  States  ami  the  Mississippi  Valley 
.  because  of  the  constantly  growing  excess 

in  tin-  supply  of  labor  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  mill*,  furnaces, 
factories,  and  machine  shops.    I!  he  succeeding  yean 

furnish  us  \\ith  the  following  diminished  quantities: — 

1855  .  .  .  230,000         1858  .  .  .  .  149,000 

1856  .  .  .  i:.  1859 

1857  .  .  .  271,000         18W  ....  179,000 

Small  as  are  these  figures,  they  would  probably  be  diminished  not 
:  cent,  were  we  furnished  with  those  that  would  be 
rc<|uired  for  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  disappointed 
who  returned  to  KurojM-,  or  who  left  California  to  seek  fortune  in 
the  more  attractive  gold  deposits  of  Australia.    At  no  period  in  theN 
history  of  the  country,  as  I  believe,  had  the  average  rate  of  interest  / 
been  so  high  as  in  the  four  years  above  referred  to.     At  none  had/ 
there  been  so  great  a  tendency  to  decline  in  the  reward  of  the  laborer,/ 
and  hence  it  was  that  immigration  so  rapidly  declined. 

The  Southern  rebellion  having  at  length  emancipated  the  North, 
protection  was  re-established  by  means  of  that  Morrill  tariff,  so  much 
denounced  by  the  Post;  that  tariff  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  fact  that  all  Europe  is  now  so  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
machines  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  to  be  presented  to  us,  in  free 
gift,  by  those  who  make  them.  While  compelling  us  to  give  gold 
for  silks  and  cottons,  the  nations  beyond  the  Atlantic  are  willing  to 
give  us  men  and  women  who  can  not  only  spin  and  weave,  but  who 
can  make  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  spinning  and  weaving 
may  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  reproduce  themselves.  Of  all 
foreign  products,  they  are  the  most  costly  and  most  valuable,  and 
they  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  cheap  price  of  the  steady  pursuit  of  a 
policy  that  will  make  a  market  close  to  the  farmer's  door,  and  thus 
treble  the  price  of  his  land. 

Under  the  Morrill  tariff  system,  immigration  in  the  last  year,  as 
shown  in  the  records  of  the  State  Department,  rose  to  200,000,  but 
to  this  must  be  added  at  least  50,000  who  had  been  attracted  from 
the  British  provinces,  and  of  whom  no  record  had  been  kept.  In 
the  present  year  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  and  from  both 
those  sources  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  figures  re- 
quired for  enabling  us  to  give  them  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
Let  us,  however,  go  ahead  with  the  protective  system ;  let  us  raani- 
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fest  a  fixed  determination  to  bring  the  consumer  close  to  the  pro- 
ducer's door;  and  the  day  will  not  then  be  far  distant  when  the 
numbers  of  foreigners  seeking  to  take  their  place  among  us  will  be 
as  much  in  excess  of  those  of  present  years  as  were  those  of  1847 
in  excess  of  1842. 

Protection  looks  to  producing  competition  for  the  purchase  of 
,  and  for  that  of  the  rude  products  of  the  farm,  and  therefore 
oes  it  tend  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  British  free  trade  seeks  to 
produce  competition  for  the  sale  of  both,  and  therefore  is  it  that, 
throughout  the  present  war  it  has  shown  itself  the  faithful  ally  of 
the  men  who  teach  that  slavery  is  the  natural  condition  of  the 
laboring  man,  whether  black  or  white. 

The  more  numerous  the  mills  and  furnaces  the  greater  is  the 
competition  for  the  sale  of  paper,  cloth,  and  iron,  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  towards  reduction  of  their  prices,  the  greater  is  the 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  labor,  and  the  larger,  as  has  here 
been  shown,  is  the  number  of  persons  who  come  here  to  aid,  by  the 
consumption  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  paper,  cloth,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, in  the  maintenance  of  that  great  domestic  revenue  to  which  the 
Government  must  in  future  look  for  payment  of  its  annual  expenses, 
and  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  its  bonds.  Half  a  million  of 
such  persons  coming  here,  and  earning  on  an  average  but  five  dol- 
lars a  week,  would  receive  an  aggregate  of  wages  amounting  to 
$130,000,000.  Ten  per  cent,  paid  on  this  to  the  Government  would' 
be  $13,000,000.  The  Post  would  shut  them  out,  it  being  an  "ab- 
surdity" to  maintain  on  the  statute  book  a  law  imposing  a  duty 
whose  only  effect  was  that  of  causing  foreign  workmen  to  come 
here  and  labor  in  our  mills,  eating  our  own  food  and  wearing  our 
own  cloth,  when  men  could  be  found  abroad  who  might,  perhnjix, 
supply  paper,  iron,  and  cloth  more  cheaply,  but  certainly  would 
apply  their  wages  to  the  purchase  of  the  food  of  Germany,  France, 
or  England,  while  contributing  annually  more  than  a  tithe  of  their 
earnings  to  the  support  of  foreign  governments.  The  more  such 
people  came  here,  the  smaller  would  be  the  tax  of  transportation 
paid  by  the  farmer,  the  greater  would  be  the  value  of  his  land,  and 
the  larger  would  be  the  amount  of  his  contributions  for  the  support 
of  both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  How  many  would 
come  under  the  system  now  advocated  by  the  Post  ? 

Bnt  a  few  years  since  that  journal  told  its  readers  that  "it  would 
be  better  for  all  of  them  [the  sewing  women]  in  the  long  run,  to 
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reduce  wages  tu  th«-  .iut,  go  M  to  force  all  who  had  sufi- 

:ito  other  employment-."  Now,  it  would  clone  the 
door  to  them  in  reference  to  that  "other"  one  which  makes  demand 
for  so  ranch  female  labor,  tin  mair.  f  paper.  Seeking 

some  new  "employment"  they  miirht,  jierhups,  find  it  in  bleaching 
•hops,  where  they  would  l»e  required  toeoiii|H.'te,  wholly  unprotected, 
witli  15riti>h  men.  women,  ami  children,  who  are,  AS  shown  in  I 
linment.  oML'-'d  to  work  1  c.  to  I'M  hours  per  day,  and  under  a  tern- 
.re  so  hL'h  that  not  unfrequently  "the  nails  in  the  Boors  be- 
come heated  and  blister  the  feet  of  those  employed  in  the  rooms, 
usually  called  wantiny  shops,  because  of  the  extraordinary  c<> 
life  of  which  they  are  the  cause."  How  much  could  our  people, 
•ed  to  competition  with  such  as  here  described,  contribute 
towards  the  hundred^  of  millions  of  internal  revenue  of  which  we 
now  stand  so  much  in  need  ?  Not  very  much,  as  I  think. 

It  is  time  that  those  gentlemen  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
there  i>  a  harmony  in  all  the  real  and  permanent  in  :  the  l 

various  portions  of  society — the  paper  maker  ami  the  publisher — 
the  farmer  and  his  customers — the  people  and  their  government/ 
When  they  shall  do  so  they  will,  as  I  think,  arrive  at  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  present  "absurdity"  of  admitting  foreign 
paper  at  a  duty  of  less,  probably,  than  a  sixth  of  its  real  value,  and 
the  still  greater  one  of  freeing  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  all 
contributions  for  the  support  of  government,  while  taxing  our  own 
to  the  extent  of  probably  ten  per  cent. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  this  I  find  in  one  of  our  city  journals 
a  paragraph,  copied  from  the  Post,  denouncing  in  regard  to  matrfn-s 
the  precise  policy  it  has  itself  so  steadily  advocated  as  that  required 
to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  paper.  It  is  as  follows : — 

"Those  (matches)  made  in  the  country  are  taxed,  by  stamps,  over 
two  hundred  |>er  cent,  on  the  cost  of  manufacture.  But  at  the  same 
session  a  tariff  act  has  been  passed  imposing  a  duty,  quite  nominal 
in  compari.-on.  on  foreign  matches.  Now,  Mr.  Stevens's  act 
pressly  provide-;,  that  (section  169)  when  any  imported  ar 
rei|iiiriiiir  -tamp-  -hall  be  sold  'in  the  original  and  unbroken  pack- 
in  which  they  were  packed  by  the  manufacturer,  no  penalty 
\er  shall  be  incurred  by  selling  them  without  stamps!  Of 
course,  manufacturer-;  in  Canada  and  Kurope  have  only  to  pack 
their  goods  in  one  or  a  few  boxes,  for  family  use,  and  they  save  tin- 
tax,  t  dries  were  at  once  removed  into  Canada,  and  for- 
tunes have  been  made  in  five  months'  recess  of  Congress  by  simply 
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adopting  the  means  which  our  law  took  pains  to  provide  for  de- 
feating its  own  objects  and  ruining  our  own  manufacturers." 

If  it  is  wrong  to  "ruin  our  own  manufacturers"  by  taxing  their 
matches  while  admitting  those  of  Canada  duty  free,  can  it  be  right 
to  tax  home-made  paper  while  admitting  free  that  furnished  by  the 
great  capitalists  of  Europe  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  argument  of  the  Post  in  its  defence  There 
will,  as  I  think,  be  more  consistency  in  the  movements  of  that  journal 
when  it  shall  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  protection  is  the 
true  and  only  road  towards  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 

In  my  next  I  propose  to  show  what  are,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
the  duties  of  all  of  us  who  desire  to  see  the  Government  sustained 
not  only  throughout  the  war,  but  after  peace  shall  again  have 
visited  our  land,  meanwhile  remaining,  my  dear  sir, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 


HENRY  C.  CAREY. 


Hon.   SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

PHILADELPHIA,  December  29,  1864. 
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